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undertaken by the executive governments with the whole 
authority and resources of the nations, this Conference 
recommends that to enable this duty to be effectively 
discharged there should be voted every year an appro- 
priation bearing a definite proportion to the moneys 
voted for the army and the navy, which should be used as 
a budget for the promotion of internationalism and of 
peace." 

The Interparliamentary Union, some of whose mem- 
bers have been named as delegates to the Hague Con- 
ference, is perhaps the best guaranty that the Conference 
will not be allowed to confine itself, as has been publicly 
suspected that it might be, to devising methods for regu- 
lating war, and otherwise spend its time on matters of 
minor importance, leaving weightier matters, like the 
limitation of armaments, a general treaty of arbitration, 
and a periodic congress of the nations, to the future. 
Delays in calling the Conference and rumors of difficulty 
in securing an agreement upon a program have helped 
to convey the impression that several important measures 
which the public mind, particularly in this country and 
in Great Britain, demands shall be considered, will be 
kept out of the deliberations altogether. The Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which is the best general repre- 
sentative of the intelligent international public opinion 
of the time, will certainly be influential enough with the 
governments to prevent the second Hague Conference 
from proving a failure, and, on the other hand, to make it 
an even greater and more memorable success in promot- 
ing the order and peace of the world than was the Hague 
gathering of 1899. 

Escape from Competitive Arming. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, was the prin- 
cipal guest and speaker at a luncheon given by the 
Canadian Club at Ottawa on February 23. There were 
present to greet him the Minister of Militia for Canada, 
Sir Frederick Borden, and most of the members of the 
Canadian government, as well as many senators and 
members of the Dominion parliament. The subject of 
his address was " The Way of Escape from the Com- 
petitive Arming of Nations." A dispatch which gives 
an account of the occasion says that his speech aroused 
.great enthusiasm. 

" There is in the history of Canada and the United 
States," said President Eliot, " a most extraordinary act 
which I believe prophesies a way out of this monstrous 
evil. It is the convention made between the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and of the United States to limit 
the armaments on the Great Lakes for both nations." 

He then went on to describe the agreement made be- 
tween the governments of the two countries in 1817, in 
the Rush-Bagot " Treaty," so called, by which it was 
stipulated that each was to maintain on Lake Ontario 



only one armed vessel not exceeding one hundred tons 
in burden and armed with an 18-pound cannon, and that 
there should be two similar vessels for the upper lakes, 
and one for Lake Champlain. 

Readers of the Advocate of Peace have for some 
years been familiar with this historical fact, and the late 
Edward Atkinson brought it out forcibly at the time of 
the Boston Peace Congress, but it deserves more atten- 
tion by the friends of peace than it has ever received, 
and we are glad that the president of Harvard Univer- 
sity has expounded and emphasized its lesson anew to 
the distinguished public men whom he had the privi- 
lege of addressing at the Canadian Capital. 

President Eliot said that the arrangement was made 
on behalf of the United States by an Under Secretary 
of State. It did not attain even the dignity of an ar- 
rangement made by a Secretary of State. It was the 
simplest possible agreement for an heroic and monumental 
purpose. At the time it was made Great Britain had three 
hundred guns afloat on the lakes, and was building two 
74-gun warships. The two nations had just come out of 
a war in which fighting on the Great Lakes bore a promi- 
nent part. Under these extraordinary conditions this 
simple arrangement, covering but two pages of the red 
treaty book of the United States government, was made, 
which secured a perfect peace that had endured ninety 
years already, and during this time the extraordinarily 
low limit of armament on the border lakes has not been 
transgressed. 

" What is the soul of this regulation ? " asked Presi- 
dent Eliot. "It is simply a self-denying ordinance 
which secures equal force to the two governments on 
the lakes and prevents surprise of one power by the 
other. And that is just what would have to be done on 
an international scale. 

" Moreover, this little armament on the lakes on either 
side is nothing but a police convention. Now that is 
exactly what we want all over the world, — a police con- 
vention, a police force, furnished by all the civilized na- 
tions combined to maintain a common force." 

He would have the Hague Court regarded as the inter- 
national tribunal of the world, and have at its disposal 
such an international police force to carry out its de- 
cisions. 

" In publicity lies the great hope of the world," he 
added. " It is the guarantee of peace. It is the way 
in which we are to find not only an industrial peace, but 
a peace between the civilized nations. We are going to 
see the limitation of armaments, the international court, 
the international police force, and the compelled appeal 
to public opinion before war. 

" Some eminent authorities maintain that the way to 
preserve peace is to make yourself formidable for war. 
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That has not been the way of the United States and 
Canada since 1817. Is there a more successful example 
to be found anywhere of the way to escape competitive 
arming?" 

The governments have so far kept their eyes closed to 
the pointings of this remarkable neutralization and dis- 
armament of our great American lakes, on which Presi- 
dent Eliot lays such strong emphasis, but much is occur- 
ring nowadays to induce them to put away their voluntary 
blindness in this matter. " We are going to see the limi- 
tation of armaments," and we are going to see also an 
early and substantial reduction of the overgrown mili- 
tary and naval establishments under which the world is 
staggering. 

Editorial Notes. 

The preparations for the National Peace 
p«« cX'eM. Congress, which meets in New York, April 
14 to 17, are progressing finely. The 
dinner given by the New York Peace Society to the 
editors of the city, at the Yale Club, on the evening of 
February 7, was in every way successful. About one 
hundred and twenty guests were at the tables, nearly 
half of whom were editors. The Outlook, the Inde- 
pendent, Leslie's Weekly, most of the other leading week- 
lies, a large number of the dailies of the metropolis and 
some of the monthlies were represented. Professor 
John Bassett Moore of Columbia University, who pre- 
sided, made one of his usual admirable speeches, on the 
development of arbitration. The other speakers were Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, Dr. St. Clair McElway, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. Dr. 
Trueblood spoke of the origin and purposes of the 
National Peace Congress in its relations to the Hague 
Conference ; Dr. Abbott, in a fine speech, spoke of the 
ethical aspects of war ; Mr. McElway talked for the New 
York editors, and Dr. Jefferson told of the work and 
purposes of the New York Peace Society. Great interest 
was manifested by the audience, and the New York 
Peace Society, which was making its first public appear- 
ance that evening, rightly felt itself well launched. A 
number of letters of regret from prominent people were 
presented expressing strong interest in the purposes of 
the meeting. On Monday afternoon, February 25, the 
Executive Committee met again at 23 West Forty-fourth 
Street, to further complete the arrangements, and espe- 
cially the program, which the Committee on Program 
had already got well under way. 



The program of the Congress, which we 

The Program , . , ,. •„•*•, 

oi the Congress, herewith outline, will give a fairly correct 
idea of what the meeting will be: 
On Sunday, April 14, meetings in the churches at the 



morning hour. In the evening, a great musical conse- 
cration service in Carnegie Hall, with the music under 
the direction of Dr. Frank Damrosch. Brief addresses 
will be made by Bishop Potter, Archbishop Farley and 
Rabbi Hirsch, and a responsive reading will be conducted 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

On Monday, the 15th, at the opening meeting in the 
morning in Carnegie Hall, addresses of welcome will be 
made by Mayor McClellan and Governor Charles E. 
Hughes, and there will be addresses also by other 
prominent persons whose names cannot yet be an- 
nounced. In the evening of Monday, the meeting in 
Carnegie Hall will be presided over by Mr. Carnegie, 
and there will be addresses by Hon. James Bryce, Mr. 
W. T. Stead, Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, Baron 
Descamps from Belgium and possibly one or two others. 

The meeting on Tuesday morning, the 16th, will be a 
women's meeting and will be addressed by Miss Jane 
Addams, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, President Mary E. 
Wooly, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, who will preside. Tuesday afternoon's meeting 
in Carnegie Hall will be for school children. The even- 
ing meeting Tuesday will be for college students, with 
music by the college glee clubs. It is expected that 
Presidents Butler of Columbia, Eliot of Harvard, Wil- 
son of Princeton, Alderman of Virginia and James of 
Illinois will take part in the speaking. In addition, there 
will be a meeting Tuesday evening in Cooper Union for 
wage earners. 

Wednesday afternoon, at a meeting in Carnegie Hall, 
the legislative and judicial aspects of the peace move- 
ment will be discussed, and the speakers will be Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Hon. 
John Sharp Williams, Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Jus- 
tice Brewer of the Supreme Court, Senator A. A. 
Bacon, etc. Wednesday evening there will be a great 
closing dinner, at which some eminent person or persons 
will speak, whose names cannot yet be announced. 

Besides the above, it is hoped that a meeting may be 
arranged at the Chamber of Commerce Tuesday noon, 
and at some time during the Congress an agricultural 
meeting. A reception will be given at the City Club 
Monday noon, and there will probably be conferences 
Wednesday forenoon and at other times for the more 
intimate discussion of various problems of the peace 
movement. 

The New York Committee of Arrangements is doing 
great preparation work in many directions, and the suc- 
cess of the Congress is now assured. In order to make 
the results of it as great and powerful as they should be, 
delegates should be sent from every organization in 
the nation interested in the movement, — universities, 
colleges, religious, civic and patriotic associations, women's 
clubs and societies, commercial and industrial organi- 
zations, labor unions, etc., — as well as by the more dis- 
tinctive peace and arbitration societies. What is wanted 
is the voice of the people of the nation, to send on to 
the Hague Conference. Local congresses, conferences, 
meetings, for those who cannot go to New York, ought 
to be held at the time everywhere that it is possible to 
organize them. 

Robert E. Ely, 23 West Forty-fourth Street, is the 
Secretary of the Executive Committee. 



